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UVic community invited 
to town hall meetings 


UVic President David Turpin is in¬ 
viting the campus community to a 
town hall meeting to celebrate the 
university’s successes and discuss its 
plans for the future. 

“Members of the university com¬ 
munity have achieved an impressive 
list of successes in the past year,” says 
Turpin. “We’ve already begun to 
build on these achievements in 2002 
as we implement UVic’s strategic 
plan, A Vision for the Future 

At the town hall meeting, Turpin 


will outline the university’s progress 
toward the goals articulated in the 
plan, as well as specific strategies for 
the coming years. He also wants to 
hear what students, faculty, and staff 
think about the future. 

Two sessions have been sched¬ 
uled: Wednesday, Oct. 30, 12:30 
p.m. in the Student Union Build¬ 
ing, Michele Pujol room; and 3:30 
p.m. in the Fraser Building, room 
139. For more information, call 
721-6139. 


Want to find out more about 
the draft campus plan? 



Actor Tom Middleditch, centre, wrings his hands in gleeful anticipation of the large needle being prepared for him. 
Middleditch plays Argan, the title character in the current Phoenix Theatres production of The Imaginary Invalid, Moliere's 
satirical comedy about a hypochondriac who delights in his imagined illnesses. Also pictured are actors Jeff Stubbs (Dr. 
Diafores) and Katie Siney (Toinette). The play runs until Oct. 26. For tickets and reservations, call 721-8000. 


EIGHT AWARDED QUEEN'S JUBILEE MEDALS 


As part of UVic’s continuing con¬ 
sultation on the draft campus plan, 
two drop-in Open Houses are be¬ 
ing held on campus for members of 
the on- and off-campus community. 

The first one takes place this Satur¬ 
day (Oct. 19) from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
in the Queenswood/Arbutus Room of 
the Cadboro Commons Conference 
Centre. The second one will be held 
on Monday, Oct. 28 from 12 to 8 p.m. 
in the Michele Pujol room of the Stu¬ 
dent Union Building. 

Those interested in engaging in 
more in-depth feedback may choose 
to attend one of three workshops 
scheduled for November. These 
workshops will provide an opportu¬ 
nity to discuss the plan in detail and 


will include small group sessions to 
encourage collaborative discussion. 
They will be held on Thursday, Nov. 
14 from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m., Monday, 
Nov. 18 from 12 to 5 p.m. and Sat¬ 
urday, Nov. 23 from 10 a.m. to 
3 p.m. To pre-register, or for more 
information, click on “Consulta¬ 
tion Process” at <www.uvic.ca/draft 
campusplan> or call CitySpaces 
Consulting, which is co-ordinating 
these events, at 383-0304. 

Copies of the draft campus plan 
are available at the above Web site 
and at campus and Greater Victo¬ 
ria public libraries, the Oak Bay and 
Saanich municipal halls or by call¬ 
ing UVic’s facilities management 
department at 721-7591. 


Several past and present members 
of the UVic campus community 
were among those who received the 
Queen’s Golden Jubilee medal at a 
special ceremony during the mon¬ 
arch’s recent visit to Victoria. 

The commemorative medal goes 
to Canadians who, over the past 50 
years, have helped create the 
Canada of today through outstand¬ 


ing and exemplary achievement or 
service to the community or 
Canada as a whole. 

Among the medal recipients 
were: professor emeritus Pat Mar¬ 
tin Bates; former UVic chancel¬ 
lor Dr. William Gibson; former 
UVic board of governors chair 
George Kidd; current UVic geog¬ 
raphy professor Dr. David Chuen- 


Yan Lai; professor emeritus Dr. 
Gerald Moreau; current UVic 
chancellor Dr. Norma Mickelson; 
and former UVic presidents Dr. 
Howard Petch and Dr. David 
Strong. 

The medals and certificates were 
presented to the recipients by Vic¬ 
toria MP David Anderson at a re¬ 
ception on Oct. 6. 


UVic president heads region-wide United Way campaign 



Turpin 


by Maria Lironi 

Poverty, isolation and loneliness, family stress 
and breakdown, violence in society, and sub¬ 
stance abuse—these are the community pri¬ 
orities that the United Way of Greater 
Victoria tries to address. 

Last year the United Way received more 
than $117,000 from UVic donors to help 
make this happen, and this year it should get 
even more. That’s because UVic President 
David Turpin is chair of the United Way of 
Greater Victoria’s 2002 fundraising campaign. 

“I’ve accepted this position because of my 
belief that the United Way helps make our com¬ 
munity a better place for everyone,” says Turpin. 
“In this spirit, I invite everyone to support the 
campus campaign, and in doing so, continue 
the important role that UVic plays in sustain¬ 
ing the community that helps sustain us.” 

The United Way provides critical funding 


to 39 human care agencies in Greater Victoria, 
with a high percentage of donated dollars go¬ 
ing to benefit people direcdy. The safety net 
provided by United Way-funded programs in¬ 
cludes help for families, children, seniors, youth, 
people with disabilities and emergency services. 

“Having Dave as the overall campaign 
chair is fantastic because it really does show 
that UVic is part of the Greater Victoria com¬ 
munity,” says Don Jones, director of alumni 
relations and the chair of this year’s campus 
campaign. “Of course, the addition of [busi¬ 
ness professor] Rebecca Grant’s leadership 
committee, which is aimed at increasing the 
number of donors who give more than $500, 
is making a real difference. We’ve already 
signed up several new leadership donors.” 

Last year, the United Way campus cam¬ 
paign set a record for donations—and it’s a 
record this year’s organizers hope to break. 
The UVic community pledged over 


$117,000 in 2001. This year’s goal is 
$120,000. Jones says the campus campaign 
is off to a great start and has already raised a 
third of its goal. 

In addition to direct donations, there are 
a number of campus-wide activities that will 
contribute to the campaign’s success. These 
include e-mail Bingo, the fountain BBQ, the 
Book-for-a-Buck/Tune-for-a-Loon sale in 
November, the Bug Push, and Casual Fridays, 
when members of the campus community 
pay a loonie to dress down. 

United Way pledge forms have been distrib¬ 
uted around campus. All participants are eligi¬ 
ble for several draw prizes including two grand 
prizes—a deluxe weekend at Dunsmuir Lodge 
and an iBook from the UVic Computer Store. 

Watch The Ring and the UVic home page 
for regular updates on the campaign and its 
related events, or check out the campaign 
Web site at <unitedway. uvic.ca>. 
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AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 



Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet $Q95 
Brunch ^ 

Best Sunday brunch in 
Cadboro Bay: 11 am - 2 pm 



Cadboro Bay’s 
Neighbourhood Pub 

Cold Beer & 
Wine Off Sales 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Check our Web page for up-to-date information: 
www.smugglerscove.shawbiz.ca 


Now Two 
Great Locations! 


Cadboro Bay 

PEOPLES PHARMACY 

Prescriptions 
Herbals & Supplements 
Greeting Cards & Gifts 
Film & Photo Developing 
Photocopying & Fax 
Post Office 

477-2131 

3825 Cadboro Bay Rd. 

Mon-Sat 9am-6pm, Sun 12-5pm 



PEOPLES 

PHARMACY 

Prescriptions 
Herbals & Supplements 
Film & Photo Developing 
Personal Care Products 
Cosmetics 

721-3400 

UVic Student Union Building 

Mon-Fri 9am-5pm 


UVic student extended medical cards accepted at both locations 


Chartwell Travel 


OF CADBORO BAY 


Check our prices first! 

The world at your doorstep 
Competitive prices • Cruises • Package 
holidays • Adventure travel • Business travel 


3826 Cadboro Bay Rd. 477-3550 


BRISTOL HAIR 

10% Off pfSfl 

Unisex Hair Fashions Professional Retail Centre 
10 min. walk from UVic 

2592 Sinclair Road 477-3098 



Locally Owned and Operated 
Mon-Fri 8 am-9 pm 
Saturday 8 am-7:30 pm 
Sunday 9 am-7:30 pm 
SE H Interac 

3829 Cadboro Bay Road 

477-6513 


10% Student 
Saver Discount 
now available 
Monday to 
Thursday 

(excluding select items) 
FREE DELIVERY 


Jeremy Donaldson 


Lawyer / Family Law Mediator 

FIRST INTERVIEW FREE 

• ICBC cases on percentage 

• Wills & Estates 

• Real Estate Conveyancing 

• Mortgages 

• Divorce & Family 



stratoliner@shaw.ca 2558 Sinclair Road Victoria BC 250-721-5759 


New fund is key to addressing 
tough aboriginal justice issues 


by Patty Pitts 

B.C. aboriginal, legal and commu¬ 
nity leaders have thrown their sup¬ 
port behind a campaign to fund an 
educational endowment for aborigi¬ 
nal justice in UVic’s law faculty. 

Chaired by former B.C. Chief 
Justice Bryan Williams, the cam¬ 
paign is seeking to raise $ 1 million 
for a program aimed at increasing 
educational opportunities for abo¬ 
riginal students and reconciling dif¬ 
ferences between aboriginal and 
non-aboriginal communities. 

Former B.C. Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice Thomas Berger, Nisga’a chief 
Joseph Gosnell, Man in Motion 
Rick Hansen, former regional chief 
of the Assembly of First Nations 
Wendy John, and businessman 
Milton Wong are among the patrons 
of the fundraising committee. 

A $500,000 commitment last year 
to the endowment from the Law 
Foundation of B.C. provided for the 
appointment of Prof. John Borrows 
to Canadas first chair in aboriginal 
justice. Matching funds raised 
through the upcoming campaign will 


provide additional resources to carry 
out the endowments initiatives. 

“Legal reform involves more 
than researching the law,” says Bor¬ 
rows, one of Canadas leading abo¬ 
riginal law scholars and a member 
of the Chippewa of the Nawash 
First Nations. “We need to engage 
institutions such as universities, leg¬ 
islatures and the courts and expose 
them to different perspectives. And 
we need to help aboriginal commu¬ 
nities build capacity and become 
stronger socially and economically.” 

The endowment, through Bor¬ 
rows, will generate increased educa¬ 
tional opportunities for aboriginal 
students and communities and con¬ 
tribute legal research and knowledge 
to the legal profession and the judi¬ 
ciary. Besides teaching, he’ll also col¬ 
laborate with the Continuing Legal 
Education Society, the Law Society, 
the judiciary and others to enhance 
professional understanding of abo¬ 
riginal issues. 

“Education is the best tool for 
overcoming social injustice and ad¬ 
vancing positive and enduring change 
for aboriginal people,” adds Borrows. 


“Over the past 20 years, issues 
of aboriginal rights and title have 
become increasingly important to 
the future of our province and our 
country. Yet not nearly enough has 
been done in Canadian law schools 
to provide the range of courses 
needed by aboriginal and non-abo¬ 
riginal students who wish to study 
in this area,” says Williams. “I’ve 
always been an enthusiastic sup¬ 
porter of UVic’s law faculty, and the 
creation of a chair in aboriginal jus¬ 
tice is an important development.” 

The educational endowment for 
aboriginal justice is part of UVic 
law’s long tradition of bridging the 
aboriginal and non-aboriginal legal 
worlds. The faculty, consistently 
ranked by its graduates as one of the 
best in Canada, also offers students 
the opportunity to earn a concur¬ 
rent law degree with a master s de¬ 
gree in indigenous governance. Last 
year, the faculty launched a pioneer¬ 
ing partnership with the Akitsiraq 
Law Society in Nunavut giving 
qualified Inuit students the chance 
to earn a UVic law degree without 
leaving the North. 


Expert panel tackles Kyoto controversy 


Should Canada ratify the Kyoto 
Protocol and take the lead in the 
fight against global warming? Or 
would ratification result in undue 
economic hardship and little if any 
reduction in greenhouse gases? 

Several UVic researchers will 
debate the controversial agree¬ 
ment during a panel discussion 
hosted by the economics depart¬ 
ment on Wednesday, Oct. 30 at 
7:30 p.m. in the Strong Building, 
room Cl03. 

The panel will discuss the sci¬ 
ence, economics and politics of the 
Kyoto Protocol on Climate Change 
and then participate in a question 


and answer session. Questions may 
be submitted in advance by Oct. 29 
via e-mail by visiting <www.uvic.ca/ 
econ/> and following the links. 

Among the participating panel¬ 
ists are: 

• environmental economist Dr. 
Peter Kennedy, whose research fo¬ 
cuses on environmental policy de¬ 
sign, most recently in the context of 
climate change, and who has been a 
consultant on environmental policy 
to the federal government, the Cana¬ 
dian International Development 
Agency and the World Bank; 

• Dr. Cornells van Kooten, who 
holds a Canada Research Chair in 


environmental studies and climate 
change. His research includes analy¬ 
ses of the impact of climate change 
on forestry, agriculture and water 
and the economics of forests as car¬ 
bon sinks; 

• Dr. Andrew Weaver, who holds 
a Canada Research Chair in atmos¬ 
pheric science. Earlier this year he 
was awarded a 2002 Killam research 
fellowship and the Young Explor¬ 
ers Prize as one of the country’s top 
20 researchers in science and engi¬ 
neering 40 and under. His research 
focuses on large-scale ocean circu¬ 
lation and the role of the oceans in 
climate. 


UVic writer makes Giller short-list 


Writing professor Bill Gaston has 
earned his first nomination for the 
Giller Prize for fiction, the Cana¬ 
dian literary competition known 
for its prestige and show-business 
sparkle. 

Gaston, with his short story 
collection Mount Appetite , is in 
contention for the $25,000 prize 
with four others: Carol Shields 
(Unless ); Austin Clarke ( The Pol¬ 
ished Hoe)-, Wayne Johnston ( The 
Navigator of New York ); and Lisa 
Moore {Open). 

“I’ll rent a tux ... take in the 


glamour and glitz and then watch 
Carol Shields accept her award,” 
Gaston said after hearing about be¬ 
ing short-listed, a nomination 
which took some commentators by 
surprise. More seriously, Gaston 
feels he’s paid his dues (this is his 
ninth book) even if his work lacks 
the wider audience of “the kinds 
of books that win this award.” 

The winner will be announced 
during a televised ceremony in To¬ 
ronto on Nov. 5. A crew from the 
Bravo network will interview him 
for a three-minute profile segment 


to be shown during the broadcast. 

Gaston, who joined the writ¬ 
ing department in 1998, won the 
1998/99 Canadian Literary 
Award for fiction. The title story 
of Mount Appetite first appeared 
in the UVic literary journal, The 
Malahat Review. He said the sto¬ 
ries aren’t necessarily linked, but 
they all explore different, some¬ 
times extreme, forms of desire. 

Fellow nominee Moore has 
also had work published by the 
Malahat. “We’re the equal under¬ 
dogs,” Gaston says. 
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Health promotion pioneer named Michael Smith scholar 


by Patty Pitts 

Canadas Food Guide, Particip- 
action, B.C.’s Health Guide—gov¬ 
ernments have promoted healthy 
lifestyles for decades, but with 
mixed results. A higher demand for 
organic foods and bike paths is off¬ 
set by increased adult and child 
obesity and more pressure to ‘super 
size’ fast foods. 

The messages are out there, but 
does Canadas population under¬ 
stand what it’s being told about 
health promotion? 

Dr. Irving Rootman, UVic’s new 
Michael Smith Foundation for 
Health Research Distinguished 
Scholar, plans to spend the next five 
years examining the link between lit¬ 
eracy and health by developing and 
implementing a national program of 
research focusing on this connection. 
Working through the university’s 
Community Health Promotion 
Coalition, he also wants to find bet¬ 
ter ways to evaluate the effectiveness 
of health promotion programs. 

“Low levels of literacy have been 
associated with poor health, poor 
understanding of treatment, greater 
use of health services, low adherence 
to treatment regimens, and poverty 
and unemployment,” says Root- 
man. “This is a cause for concern, 
especially when you consider that 
more than 40 per cent of Canadi¬ 
ans fell into the two lowest catego¬ 
ries of literacy in the 1994 
International Literacy Survey.” 

Surveys, and their results, play a 
prominent role in Rootman’s career. 
In 1978, he helped develop the first 
health promotion survey conducted 
in Canada and the world for Health 
Canada. “It was the first national sur¬ 
vey carried out by Statistics Canada 
by phone,” he recalls. “Many of the 
questions developed for that survey 
are still being asked today.” 

Rootman’s interest in health pro¬ 
motion began during a 1965 sum¬ 
mer work term in a mental hospital 
in Weyburn, Saskatchewan, as a Yale 
master’s student. “I was hired to start 


a study on public attitudes toward 
the mentally ill in the anglophone 
and francophone communities in 
rural Saskatchewan.” He became so 
interested in the study that he stayed 
to complete it. 

He later examined drug use 
among rural students at the Uni¬ 
versity of Calgary and, as a 
postdoctoral fellow at Bedford Col¬ 
lege at the University of London 
(after earning his PhD at Yale), he 
studied service delivery to people 
with drug-related problems. One of 
his papers caught the attention of 
Health and Welfare Canada, which 
appointed Rootman to set up a re¬ 
search program on the epidemiol¬ 
ogy of non-medical drug use in 
Canada. At the same time, then- 
Health Minister Marc Lalonde re¬ 
leased a report called A New Per¬ 
spective on the Health of Canadians. 

“The report put forward the 
notion, for the first time, of a 
‘health field’ concept that health 
care was not the sole determinant 
of health, that it also encompassed 
environmental, lifestyle and human 
biological factors,” says Rootman. 

The idea languished among 
health policy-makers in Ottawa 
until American and Swedish 
health authorities jumped on the 
concept, leading the way to the es¬ 
tablishment of the first national 
government body on health pro¬ 
motion. Rootman joined it as the 
head of a group studying health 
promotion issues, and during this 
time he developed Canada’s first 
health promotion survey. It sup¬ 
ported the development of a na¬ 
tional framework for health 
promotion, released in 1986. 

Rootman became instrumental 
in developing knowledge around 
the issue. He organized cross¬ 
country workshops, leading to a 
recommendation to establish uni¬ 
versity-based health promotion 
research centres across Canada. 
The University of Toronto estab¬ 
lished the first one and appointed 
Rootman as its inaugural director. 


Alumni association seeks 
award nominations 


The UVic Alumni Association is 
inviting nominations for its 2003 
Distinguished Alumni Awards and 
Excellence in Teaching Award. 

As part of the 100-year celebra¬ 
tion in 2003, ten Distinguished 
Alumni awards will be presented, one 
for each decade since 1903. Recipi¬ 
ents will include alumni of Victoria 
College, the Provincial Normal 
School in Victoria and the University 
of Victoria and who have attained 
regional, national or international 
prominence in one or more of five 
fields of endeavour: academic achieve¬ 


ment; athletic achievement; fine arts; 
business, industry or profession; pub¬ 
lic and community service. 

Nominations for Excellence in 
Teaching may include current fac¬ 
ulty members, senior instructors, 
sessional lecturers or senior labora¬ 
tory instructors who have taught at 
the university for at least three years. 
One award will be presented. 

Forms are available from the 
alumni affairs office (721-6000) or 
on the Web at <alumni.uvic.ca/ 
awards.htm>. Nominations must 
be received on or before Dec. 13. 


Do you know a special grad? 

Fall Convocation takes place Nov. 12-13 and The Ring is once again look¬ 
ing for interesting stories to show the world how special UVic graduates 
are. 

We're looking for fall 2002 graduands who have an unusual back¬ 
ground, have made significant contributions to the university or commu¬ 
nity, or have overcome adversity to earn their degree. 

If you know of a grad who fits this description, please contact The 
Ring at 721-7641/7636 or e-mail vshore@uvic.ca. All we need is the 
student's name and contact information, along with a brief description of 
his or her achievements, and we'll take it from there. 



By 1993, UVic was a participant 
in a centre with UBC and SFU, 
funded by Health Canada and the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council (SSHRC). 

Rootman’s interest in health pro¬ 
motion expanded to include the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the programs 
themselves. While on study leave 
from U of T last year, he applied for 
an SSHRC grant to examine the link 
between literacy and health. While 


at UVic, he’ll build on the national 
program “to establish B.C. as a leader 
in literacy and health, not just in 
Canada but in the world.” 

The Smith Foundation award 
made it possible for Rootman to 
move to the West Coast and reunite 
with the coalition’s Drs. Marcia Hills 
and Jennifer Mullett, whom he met 
while chairing the Canadian Consor¬ 
tium for Health Promotion Research. 

“Health literacy is an outcome 


that health promotion should be 
held accountable for,” says 
Rootman, quoting Britain’s chief 
medical officer Don Nutbeam. “It 
depends on people’s ability to read 
and write, to retrieve the informa¬ 
tion and critically assess it. [The 
coalition] is well-known for its par¬ 
ticipatory research. We hope to use 
our evaluation methods to support 
community groups in evaluating 
their programs.” 


Nominate a colleague for new staff award 


Why not make your co-worker’s day 
and nominate him or her for an 
award? 

UVic President David Turpin 
has created the annual President’s 
Distinguished Service Award to rec¬ 
ognize outstanding university em¬ 
ployees who have contributed to the 
betterment of the university and its 
community. 

You can nominate a UVic em¬ 
ployee in two categories—distin¬ 
guished service and the team award 
for innovation. The distinguished 


service award recognizes up to three 
employees, or groups of employees, 
for their outstanding contributions 
to the university’s learning and 
working environment. 

The team award honours a team 
or group for innovations that im¬ 
prove an educational, administra¬ 
tive or organizational process. The 
award may recognize an initiative, 
project, program or technique that 
has been implemented. Teams can 
be permanent or ad hoc. 

Recipients will receive a plaque 


and $1,000 for professional devel¬ 
opment ($6,000 maximum limit in 
the case of team awards). 

Any UVic employee or recog¬ 
nized student organization can 
nominate an individual, group of 
individuals or team. The nomina¬ 
tion deadline is Thursday, Oct. 31. 
The results will be announced at the 
president’s holiday reception on 
Dec. 12. 

More information and nomina¬ 
tion forms are available online at 
<web.uvic.ca/ univseo. 



The newest member of UVic's board of governors is 
fourth-year student Ingmar Lee, a joint major in 
Asian studies and environmental studies. Lee replaces 
previously elected member Morgan Stewart, who isn't 
attending UVic this year. Lee, a 21-year veteran tree 
planter, has been involved in a wide range of groups, 
including the environmental studies students' 
association, the UVic Sustainability Project, the UVic 
Greens, the Forest Action Network and Amnesty 
International. He's also a director-at-large of the 
provincial council of the B.C. Green Party. 

Starting tomorrow (Oct. 18) visitors to the Art Gallery of 
Greater Victoria will see the paintings of Sandra 
Meigs (visual arts). The exhibition, which is her first 
major show in Victoria, is really two installations in 
one: Swoon, which explores issues of ecology and 
folklore in the Everglades area, and The Newborn, 
which was inspired by a visit to "Cougar Annie's 
Garden" in Clayoquot Sound. Meigs has exhibited 
nationally and internationally and has works in many 
prestigious collections across Canada. The Art Gallery 
of Greater Victoria exhibition runs until Jan. 5, 2003. 

Dr. Conrad Brunk, director of the Centre for Studies 
in Religion and Society, has been named to a 16- 


member international advisory group that will help the 
North American Commission for Environmental 
Cooperation (CEC) examine conservation and 
sustainable use of traditional maize varieties in Mexico, 
the crop's centre of origin. The CEC was established by 
Canada, the U.S. and Mexico to help implement 
NAFTA's environmental accord. The study will examine 
the potential effects of transgenic corn on traditional 
maize varieties. 

Sara Simpson, the Vikes women's field hockey team's 
leading scorer, collected her own personal hat trick this 
month, earning two athletic major awards and a gold 
level Duke of Edinburgh Award in the same week. 
Simpson was named Canada West female athlete-of-the- 
week for her seven-goal performance in the Canada 
West women's field hockey tournament at UVic earlier 
this month. Her play also earned her Canadian 
Interuniversity Sport female athlete-of-the-week 
honours. On Oct. 7, she was presented with a Duke of 
Edinburgh award in Vancouver by Prince Philip. The award 
recognizes young Canadians who achieve top levels of 
community service, skills development and physical fitness. 
Simpson and the Vikes are currently preparing for the final 
Canada West playoff tournament scheduled for Oct. 31- 
Nov. 3 at Saint Mary's University in Halifax. 
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Get a flu shot, not the flu 

If you're a UVic staff or faculty member looking to get your annual flu 
shot, you need go no further this year than the SUB. The new Peoples 
Pharmacy there, in co-operation with UVic health services, is providing a 
flu shot clinic for staff and faculty on Oct. 23-25 and Oct. 29-31. You 
need to make an appointment—call 721-3400—as soon as possible 
because the supply of vaccine is limited. The cost per shot is $15, and 
appointments will take about 30 minutes. Patients with chronic illnesses 
who normally get a flu shot for no charge should see their family 
physician or contact UVic health services. Students are asked to go to 
UVic health services for their shot. 

No bonfire, but plenty of tricks and treats 

Little ghosts and goblins in UVic's family student housing will find tricks 
and treats at the UVic Family Centre's Halloween Party on Oct. 31 from 
6:30 to 8 p.m. Because the usual bonfire location is a construction site 
this year, Halloween festivities are being moved inside to Child Care 
Services Complex B. Party-goers can carve pumpkins, play games and 
collect treats from campus security services. For more information, call 
472-4062. 

Japanese co-op hosts forum on food security 

A delegation from Seikatsu Club Consumer's Co-operative, winner of a Right 
Livelihood Award (otherwise known as the Alternative Nobel Prize) in 1989, 
will hold a public forum sponsored by UVic's B.C. Institute for Co-operative 
Studies on "Food Security and the Conscious Consumer," on Thursday, Oct. 
17 at 1 p.m. in the Campus Room of Cadboro Commons. Started by a Tokyo 
housewife in 1965, Seikatsu Club has become one of the world's largest 
consumer co-operatives and an international leader in promoting fair trade, 
organic farming, environmentally friendly production, and responsible 
consumption. For more information, call 472-4540. 

Federalism goes under the microscope 

European studies graduate students from Canada and abroad will 
compare changing federal structures both in Canada and in European 
Union countries at an Oct. 17-19 conference, "Multilevel and Federal 
Governance: The Experiences of Canada and the European Union "in 
University Centre A180. Members of the public are invited to attend the 
opening lecture and roundtable as well as other sessions examining issues 
raised by federal restructuring. Dr. Amy Verdun, Jean Monnet Chair and 
director of UVic's European studies program, will deliver the opening 
address: "The Challenges to the European Union in Light of Enlargement 
and Institutional Reform" on Thursday, Oct. 17 at 9 a.m. The full 
conference agenda is available online at <web.uvic.ca/~europe/>. 

Living on the edge 

The 18th annual Hispanic and Italian Studies colloquium, on Oct. 24 and 
25, will examine "Marginalization in the Hispanic and Italian World." Over 
the two days, 10 papers will be presented, in English, by UVic scholars 
and Lansdowne visitor Gethin Hughes from the University of Toronto. In 
addition, the UVic Chamber Singers, with guitarist Steve Lochbaum, will 
perform selected sonnets of Federico Garcia Lorca. The colloquium is free 
and open to the public and runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Oct. 24 and from 
9:30 a.m. to noon Oct. 25. For more information call 721-7413. 

What have we learned from the Dead Sea 
scrolls? 

The contribution the Dead Sea Scrolls have made to the development of 
Judaism and Christianity will be explored in the 2002 John Albert Hall 
Lecture Series. Dr. Eileen Schuller, chair of religious studies at McMaster 
University, will deliver four different lectures on the topic (Oct. 23, 24, 30 
and 31—see Calendar, p.8 for details). The scrolls, discovered in caves 
along the western shore of the Dead Sea, are made up of about 800 
documents, some complete or nearly complete, but most quite 
fragmentary. They date from about 250 B.C. to 65 A.D and include the 
oldest copies of the Bible in existence. Since the early 1980s, Schuller has 
been involved in editing and publication of the scrolls, and was assigned a 
section of texts that belong to the prayers and psalms category. The 
lecture series is sponsored by UVic's Centre for Studies in Religion and 
Society in co-operation with the Diocese of British Columbia. For more 
information call 721-6325. 

Little Shuswap grads set high standards 

Fourteen members of the Little Shuswap Indian Band who received UVic 
diplomas on Oct. 4 are among the most highly qualified early childhood 
education graduates in the province. In addition to their First Nations 
Partnership Program diploma requirements, offered by UVic's school of 
child and youth care, the students have also completed the course work 
needed to care for infants and toddlers, and children with special needs. 
"Not many people complete all three levels of certification," says Dr. 
Jessica Ball, program co-ordinator. "Each of these individuals is now 
qualified to operate a full-service child care program in their community." 
The two-year First Nations Partnership Program incorporates the 
traditional knowledge and practices of the community partners with the 
program's mainstream curriculum. Eight tribal organizations in three 
provinces have offered the programs in their communities. 

Bringing nature to the design table 

What would nature do? In seeking sustainable solutions for new energy 
sources and products, biomimics emulate nature's time-tested patterns 
and strategies. Janine Benyus, a life sciences writer whose work is the 
subject of upcoming episodes of The Nature of Things, will conduct a 
division of continuing studies workshop "Biomimicry: Bringing Nature to 
the Design Table" on Monday, Nov. 4 from 10 a.m. to noon at UVic 
Downtown, 910 Government St. The course fee is $80.25. For more 
information call 721-8463 or e-mail arts&sci@uvcs.uvic.ca. 


A change of pace 

UVic's first Bhutanese student adjusts to the hectic pace of Canadian life 



Pern 


by Joy Poliquin 

Kinley Pem is a woman on a mis¬ 
sion. As the first Bhutanese student 
ever to attend UVic, she left her 
family, job and country behind to 
further her education. 

Sponsored by the Canadian In¬ 
ternational Development Associa¬ 
tion (CIDA), Pem is pursuing her 
masters in education with the in¬ 
tent of returning to Bhutan as a fe¬ 
male district education officer. She 
arrived at UVic three months ago 
and will remain in Canada until 
she completes her degree next De¬ 
cember. 

Bhutan, which is nesded between 
Nepal, China and India, has a popu¬ 
lation of more than 600,000 people, 
and tourism is only allowed through 
organized tours. While the 20-district 
country doesn’t yet have a university, 
the education system is thriving. 

“The people of Bhutan are very 
happy,” says Pem, “and our king 
stresses the importance of the gross 
national happiness, instead of gross 
national profit. A lot has been done 
to promote the value of education, 
so schools are getting crowded.” 
The government is in the process 
of restructuring the system, and is 
encouraging women to seek high- 
end positions in education. “That’s 
one of the reasons I was sent here, 
so I can go home and improve edu¬ 
cation in my country.” 

The modern Bhutanese school 
system was set up by a Canadian 
Jesuit priest in 1963, and today 
CIDA sponsors send Bhutanese stu¬ 
dents to Canada to pursue their 
bachelor and master’s degrees. Pem 


studied education at the University 
of New Brunswick 13 years ago. 

“Even though I’d lived in 
Canada before, it’s been a while, so 
there is still a culture shock,” she 
says. “In Bhutan, we take things 
slow, but over here it seems like 
everything is a rush, and sometimes 
it feels like the world is coming to 
an end. Even the way people greet 
each other is different. In Canada, 
when you ask someone how they’re 
doing, they answer ‘fine,’ no mat¬ 


ter how they actually feel!” 

Pem sees her time in Canada as a 
constant learning experience. “It’s 
hard to be away from my commu¬ 
nity and family, where everyone is so 
close-knit,” she says. “But my gradu¬ 
ate supervisor and staff in the faculty 
have been so encouraging, and I’m 
so excited to apply what I’m learning 
and give back to my country. I also 
want to demonstrate to my fellow 
Bhutanese that even if something is 
difficult, it’s possible to do anything.” 


new faculty 


Multimedia artist highlights curating as a career 


by Maria Lironi 



The number of artists who curate 
is on the increase," says UVic assist¬ 
ant professor Luanne Martineau, 
"and they make good curators 
as they tend to curate quite dif¬ 
ferently from non-artists. They 
tend not to group things by 
discipline, for example, but by 
complex, non-didactic topics 
and themes." 

A multimedia artist who 
has shown nationally and in¬ 
ternationally, Martineau 
teaches a curatorial direc¬ 
tor's program (Art 380) 
where students learn 
how to organize, ad¬ 
ministrate, pro¬ 
mote, and present 
thematic group 
shows and solo 
exhibitions. 


Martineau 


She also teaches Art 499 (senior 
project) and administers the visual art 
department's visiting artists program, 
which invites artists and other cultural 
practitioners to speak at the university. 

On being an artist who curates, 
Martineau speaks from experience. Until 
this fall she was associate curator at the 
Art Gallery of Calgary. She's also worked 
at Calgary's Glenbow Museum. 

"My course addresses the challenges 
that exist for students, such as maintain¬ 
ing enough energy and balance to work 
within a system and continue to create 
one's own art," says Martineau. "The life 
of a freelance curator can be difficult, and 
I want to show students what such a ca¬ 
reer path entails, and how to do it well." 

Martineau continues to create and 
exhibit her art. Just last month her sculp¬ 
tures were shown in Edinburgh's Fruit- 
market Gallery as part of the 
"Hammertown" exhibit—a showcase of 
an emerging generation of West Coast- 
based Canadian artists. 

This is how the gallery's catalogue 
describes her work: "Compulsive and 
laboriously produced sculptures and 
drawings combine an interest in early 
20th-century cartoons—and their stark 
portrayal of race and class—with sug¬ 
gestively biomorphic, modernist forms." 

Martineau studied at the Nova Sco¬ 
tia College of Art and Design and the 
Alberta College of Art and Design, and 
completed her master's in fine arts at 
the University of British Columbia. To see 
samples of her work visit <www. 
finearts.uvic.ca/visualarts/faculty/luan- 
nem/index.html>. 
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course outlines 

From anthropology to law, medieval studies to zoology, UVic offers students a vast selection of courses to choose from 
almost 2,350 in total. In this and subsequent issues o/The Ring well highlight a few of these courses, to show you what 
our students are learning, and why. 



Gifford 


Are you buying it? 

Understanding the psychology behind 
modern advertising 


Stories and photos by Joy Poliquin 


The art of listening 

Teaching the basics of music appreciation 


He says, 
she says 

Exploring why men 
and women use 
language differently 

Do girls act like girls, talk like girls 
and interact with others as girls 
because they're socialized to be 
that way? 

That's one of the questions Dr. 
Maggie Warbey addresses in her 
course, Linguistics 398: Language 
and Gender. 

Warbey, who has been teach¬ 
ing the course for six years, de¬ 
scribes it as part social history, part 
self-analysis, and all linguistics. 

The class looks at how and why 
language traditions developed in a 
variety of cultures, and examines 
whether men and women use gen¬ 
der-specific dialogue because it's 
innate, or because they've learned 
to express themselves that way. 

"One of the objectives of the 
class is to look at how men and 
women speak to baby boys and 
girls in different ways, and how, as 
a result, children register their own 
identities as specific genders with¬ 
in our society," says Warbey. 

Class projects help students find 
answers for themselves. One 
project asks them to eavesdrop on 
their friends, family, even them¬ 
selves, to pick up on how the 
speech of men and women differ. 

"I ask them to consider how 
they refer to me both in and out 
of the classroom," says Warbey. 
"Would they refer to their male 
doctor as 'doctor,' but call their 
female doctor by their first name? 

I want them to understand why 
they make these choices." 

Another project has students 
compare language, presentation, 
visual imagery, and even advice 
columns from magazines targeted 
towards men, young women, and 
the gay and lesbian community. "I 
want them to see how they differ, 
and ask themselves why." 

The motivation for teaching the 
course comes from Warbey's interest 
in the history of language. "In many 
cases," she says, "we've taken male 
speech and made it standard. Rath¬ 
er than saying women's speech is 
different, we've said it's deficient. 

We look back to the 17th and 18th 
centuries to see how this attitude 
began, and what's happened along 
the way to make it change." 

Warbey encourages students to 
approach the topic however they'd 
like. "Someone recently asked if 
she could look at the language of 
wedding vows, and how they've 
changed over time," she says. 
"Seeing students take such initiative 
is rewarding, because there are so 
many questions to be asked and so 
many answers to be uncovered." 


Imagine opening up a carton of 
eggs to find a Nike 'swoosh' 
painted across each individual 
shell. 

It's not so hard to believe. 
There are already ads hanging 
above washroom stalls, popping 
up on computer desktops, and in 
many other places you might not 
expect. 

Psychology professor Dr. 
Robert Gifford encourages his 
students to keep their eyes 
peeled for advertisements, 
wherever they may be. He 
wants them to pay attention to 
the marketing strategy that 
make the ads work, or not work. 

As part of his course, Psy¬ 
chology 333: Consumer Psychol¬ 
ogy, Gifford teaches students to 
be aware of what goes on in 
marketing, and to become more 
than passive receivers of adver¬ 
tising messages. 

"I want students to treat 
ads like an object of interest, to 
approach them from a fresh 
view, to find out what they're 
trying to make us do," he says. 
Gifford teaches strategies, 
targeting, and the psychology 
that comes into play. "Market¬ 
ing invokes all the basic 
psychological processes, from 
learning and perception through 
developmental psychology. 
Certain ads are targeted toward 
people of different ages, and 
they all have their own social 
and interpersonal implications." 

The spring course, which 


has a 90-person limit and has 
already racked up a wait-list of 
55 students, looks at ads 
outside their natural context. 
Gifford chooses ads from 
magazines not targeted at 
students, so that they can 
distance themselves from what's 
being sold. This helps them 
recognize specific strategies and 
whether they work. This could 
be anything from the use of a 
spokesperson, to a series of ads 
that tell a gradual story, which 
lures consumers back for more. 

The course also examines 
how advertising strategies have 
changed over time. Today, 
products are rarely sold on the 
basis of necessity; instead they 
often represent a lifestyle choice. 
"Nobody says how cushy the 
cushion is in the Nike shoe 
anymore, or that a car has a 240- 
horsepower engine. So ads have 
to appeal to a desire to belong to 
a certain image," says Gifford. 
"There's only one goal, to get 
people to watch or see an ad 
multiple times." 

Outside the consumer realm, 
the course sheds light on how the 
same marketing strategies can be 
used by agencies like the Sierra 
Club and Greenpeace. "It's not 
just a tool for capitalism," says 
Gifford. "There are techniques 
that can be universally used by 
any political or economic perspec¬ 
tive. The most important thing 
this course teaches is to be aware 
of how they're being used." 


If you're expecting to hear the 
twangy strum of a guitar in 
Music 115: Listening to Music: 
Western Music, you're in for a 
surprise. 

The year-long class isn't a 
study of Nashville's repertoire. 

It's an exploration of the Euro¬ 
centric music that arose out of 
the medieval period and evolved 
into the symphonies and com¬ 
plex vocal and instrumental 
classics that are so revered today. 

That may sound complicated, 
but Music 115 isn't only for the 
musically inclined. There are no 
prerequisites for the course. All 
you need are your ears and a 
notepad. That's right, it's not all 
casual listening. 

"We start with the basic 
elements of music, then move 
into the historical periods, right 
up to the present day," says 
music professor Gene Dowling, 
who teaches the course. "We 
also discuss subjective versus 
objective assessment, which 
raises issues in evaluating music 
or in judging ice-skating, for 
example." 

Dowling stresses the 
difference between recorded 
music and live performances, 
and, as part of the course 
requirements, asks each student 


to attend at least one live music 
performance a term and write 
an informed critique of its 
structure and progression— 
everything he teaches in class. 

He also arranges for students 
from the school of music to play 
for the class. 

"I could talk about the 
sound of a violin or even play it 
in a recording, but there's no 
substitute to listening live," he 
says. "There's an immediacy to 
it that's so different, especially 
to people who are used to 
hearing a polished CD." 

Dowling plans to introduce 
students to as many new sounds 
as he can. One minute they 
might be listening to a single 
voice Gregorian chant, and the 
next he'll play an excerpt from 
Stravinsky's The Rite of Spring. 

Dowling tries to infuse the 
class with as much variety as 
possible, and hopes students 
will derive emotion, experience 
and an appreciation for the 
power of music by taking his 
class. "The history of music is 
also the history of culture and 
of people," he says. "You can't 
divorce, say, Tchaikovsky from 
his Russian culture—you have to 
look at all of it, to see music in 
a deeper way." 


Dowling 
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Eye Health • Glasses • Contacts 
Laser Consultation • Ortho KTherapy 


Dr. Brent Morrison Dr. Christopher Snow Dr. Ann-JV 

Ask us about our Student Discount. 


’South Island 

I OPTOMETRY CENTRES* 


477-4711 

3994 Shelbourne St. 

(by the new Tim Hortons) 


Stewart 


478-6811 

202-1910 Sooke Rd. 
(at Colwood Corners) 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! 

Just kidding, we can't improve your grades ... 

but we CAN improve your eyesight. 



PURPOSE 

To provide British Columbia university graduates with an 
opportunity to supplement their academic training with 
exposure to public policy-making and the legislative process 
within the province’s parliamentary system. 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE 

Individuals who have received a Bachelor’s Degree from a 
British Columbia university or a British Columbia university-college 
within two years of January 2004. 

LOCATION TERM 

Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B.C. January 5, 2004 - June 30, 2004 

APPLICATION DEADLINE STIPEND 

January 31, 2003 - 4 p.m. $18,630 for 6 months 

HOW TO APPLY 

Program Applications are available from Political Science 
Departments at all universities and university-colleges in British 
Columbia. You can also request an application by contacting the 
Public Education and Outreach office, Room 144, Parliament 
Buildings, Victoria, B.C., V8V 1X4. Telephone: (250) 387-8669 
or E-mail: BCLIP@leg.bc.ca or print an application from the website: 
www.legis.gov.bc.ca. 

ACADEMIC ADVISORS 

Dr. Paul Tennant, University of British Columbia, Academic Director 
Dr. Patrick Smith, Simon Fraser University 
Dr. Norman Ruff, University of Victoria 
Dr. Tracy Summerville, University of Northern British Columbia 



A PROVINCE OF 

*^3H 



New book underscores relevance of 
medieval Islamic philosophy 



Mitha 


by Robie Liscomb 

UVic education PhD student 
Farouk Mitha has written a schol¬ 
arly book about a work by a medi¬ 
eval Islamic theologian and 
philosopher that reveals an uncanny 
relevance for the intellectual pre¬ 
dicaments facing contemporary Is¬ 
lam. 

Al-Ghazali and the Ismailis: A 
Debate on Reason and Authority in 
Medieval Islam (I.B. Tauris, 2002) 
provides a cultural context and in¬ 
terpretation of the Kitab al-Mus- 
tazhiri by Abu Hamid al-Ghazali 
(1058-1111 AD). 

Al-Ghazali was a major Islamic 
intellectual figure, comparable in 
status to Aquinas for Christianity 
and Maimonides for Judaism. And, 
like these other thinkers, Al-Ghazali 
played a central role in the debate 
on reason versus revelation that was 
central to these three monotheistic 
religions. 

While Mitha’s book is clearly 
aimed at a scholarly audience con¬ 
cerned with Islamic intellectual his¬ 
tory, it does raise issues of general 
interest and import in the current 
political context. 

“I wrote the book with two au¬ 


diences in mind: non-Mus¬ 
lim and Muslim,” says 
Mitha. “There is great need 
for cross-faith understand¬ 
ing today, but we are being 
seduced into accepting this 
picture of a clash of civiliza¬ 
tions.” 

Mitha says he wants to 
help the non-Muslim reader 
enter into the rich culture of 
medieval Islam and to real¬ 
ize how much similarity 
there is among the three 
monotheistic religions of 
the Middle East. Islam is not 
some exotic tradition. In Al- 
Ghazali’s time, Islam was 
undergoing a process of self¬ 
definition and reformation 
comparable to developments in the 
history of Christianity and Judaism. 

“For Muslim readers, I wanted 
to build an appreciation of the rig¬ 
our and intellectual sophistication 
of the tradition that, sadly, we 
have lost today. The ideological 
pursuit of orthodoxy—who is a 
true Muslim?—is a hot issue to¬ 
day and, unfortunately, much of 
the debate is carried on at the level 
of slogans and name-calling. In 
Al-Ghazali’s day, Islam was a far 


more contested tradition than we 
are led to believe today, and his 
work is part of a highly sophisti¬ 
cated intellectual examination of 
these issues. 

“In refuting the doctrines of the 
Ismailis, Al-Ghazali gave his ‘ad¬ 
versaries’ the benefit of a careful 
analysis of their claims, allowing 
their voice to come through,” says 
Mitha, indicating that there is a 
lesson here for contemporary Mus¬ 
lim communities. 


It pays 

to work with the 
Canadian Forces. 


If you have, or are pursuing a degree 
recognized by a Canadian university 
in engineering or in one of these 
specific sciences: 

• Controls and Instrumentation 

• Mathematics 

• Physics 

• Computer Science 

• Applied Science 

• Oceanography 

Then you may be eligible for one 
of the following: 

Graduates can receive a $ 40,000 
recruitment bonus and guaranteed 
employment; 

or 

Students can receive a salary, 
paid tuition, books and guaranteed 
employment upon graduation. 


For more information, call us, 
visit our Web site or come to one 
of our recruiting centres. 


Strong. Proud. 

Todays Canadian Forces. 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800 856-8488 


CANADIAN 


ftMBIillfgSiBilM 

W BH 


Canada 



Travailler pour les 
Forces canadiennes, 

qa payei 


Si vous etes titulaire d'un diplome, ou en 
voie d'obtenir un diplome reconnu par une 
universite canadienne en ingenierie ou 
dans un de ces domaines scientifiques : 

• controle et instrumentation 

• mathematiques 

• physique 

• sciences informatiques 

• sciences appliquees 

• oceanographie 

Vous pourriez etre 
admissible a: 

Les diplomes peuvent recevoir une 
indemnite de recrutement de 40 000$ 
et un emploi garanti; 

ou 

Les etudiants peuvent recevoir un 
salaire, des frais de scolarite et manuels 
payes, ainsi qu'un emploi garanti apres 
la graduation. 

Pour plus d'information, appelez- 
nous, visitez notre site Web ou 
rendez-vous dans un centre de 
recrutement. 


Decouvrez vos forces 
dans les Forces canadiennes. 

www.forces.gc.ca 
1 800 856-8488 
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National Defense 
Defence nationale 
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A particular pursuit 

UVic scientists play key role in massive particle detector project 


by Margaret Milne 

THE GLEAMING METAL cylin¬ 
ders surrounding Dr. Michel 
Lefebvre represent more than five 
years of creativity and painstaking 
work by UVic scientists and tech¬ 
nicians. With these devices, and the 
larger project of which they are a 
part, Lefebvre and his particle physi¬ 
cist colleagues hope to discover such 
secrets of the universe as why things 
have mass. 

The fact that things have mass 
is a part of our everyday existence. 
“But where does the mass of an elec¬ 
tron come from?” asks Lefebvre. 
“It’s a very fundamental question.” 

Physicists suspect that particles 
have mass because of something 
called the Higgs field. The whole 
universe is filled with this field, the 
theory goes, and particles interact 
with the field to gain their mass. 

“The Higgs field has a smok¬ 
ing gun—the Higgs particle,” says 
Lefebvre. If the field really exists, 
some kind of particle must also ex¬ 
ist. Finding this particle would 
prove the whole theory true. So 
far, no one has found it, but physi¬ 
cists are betting that the Large 
Hadron Collider (LHC) will 
change all that. 

The LHC is a 27km-long ring, 
buried 100 metres underground at 
the CERN Laboratory in Geneva, 


Switzerland. It whirls beams of pro¬ 
tons around its circle, accelerating 
them to close to the speed of light. 
When the beams collide, “pure en¬ 
ergy freezes out into matter,” says 
Lefebvre. “New particles fly out, 
and we measure them.” 

The LHC will be able to create 
higher energies, and heavier parti¬ 
cles, than any experiment before it. 
It’s predicted that the Higgs parti¬ 
cle could be found in the results of 
its collisions. 

Building the LHC is a massive 
undertaking, involving scientists 
from more than 35 countries. One 
of Canada’s main contributions is 
work on ATLAS, a detector that will 
measure the particles created in the 
collisions. Canada is in charge of 
building calorimeters, devices that 
determine the energy of particles. 

Since founding the ATLAS 
Canada collaboration in 1992, the 
Victoria group has grown to more 
than 20 scientists—students, re¬ 
search associates, technicians and 
professors. One of their current 
projects, funded by the Natural Sci¬ 
ences and Engineering Research 
Council, is building 55 signal 
feedthroughs. “These are devices 
that allow signals to go from inside 
the calorimeter to the outside 
world,” Lefebvre explains. 

The calorimeters used at ATLAS 
operate at temperatures around 


—180°C. To design an electrical de¬ 
vice that works with one end this 
cold and the other end at room tem¬ 
perature, UVic researchers spent 
many years constructing and test¬ 
ing prototype feedthroughs. They 
also collaborated with experts from 
other institutions, including 
TRIUMF—Canada’s national 
laboratory for particle and nuclear 
physics in Vancouver—and Brook- 
haven National Laboratories in 
New York. “Big science like ATLAS 
is very much a collaborative effort,” 
says Lefebvre. 

Lefebvre has recently returned 
from a trip to Geneva where he 
saw a sample signal feedthrough 
being prepared for installation. 
“More feedthroughs will be 
shipped to CERN in the coming 
months,” he says, “and members 
of our team will go to CERN this 
fall to test them.” 

The last of the signal feed¬ 
throughs should be completed by 
December, and the Victoria col¬ 
laboration is planning a celebration 
to mark the milestone. 

Margaret Milne wrote this as a partici¬ 
pant in the SPARK program (Students 
Promoting Awareness of Research 
Knowledge), funded by UVic, the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Re¬ 
search Council, and the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council. 



Lefebvre and one of the signal feedthroughs. 


The LHC and the ATLAS detector projects will 
allow scientists to probe the fabric of nature down 
to sizes as small as 0.0000000000000000001 metre, 
revealing features dominant only a millionth 
of a millionth of a second after the creation 
of the universe. 


There's Still Time to Register 


Seats are still available in these 
intensive, hands-on training programs. 

Managing Performance 

This class is a core module in the Leadership Development Certificate 
Program. See more information at www.camosun.bc.ca/ce - Certificate 
Programs. Monday Nov 4 9am-4pm (1 session) $135 (2002F LCDT 510V 001) 

Workplace Aggression - Causes, Costs & 

Consequences 

An elective module in the Leadership Development Certificate 
Program. Nov 25-Dec 2 (3 sess) Mon/Wed 6:30-9:30pm $ 195 
(2002F LDCT 520V 001) 

Critical Skills for Communicating in Conflict 

Oct 21 & Oct 22 9am-5pm $370 (2002 BSJI550V) 
in partnership with Justice Institute 

Investigation & Enforcement Skills Certificate Program 

NEW - in partnership with Justice Institute. 

FREE Information session Tues Nov 12 7- 8:30pm (IESP 990V 2002F) 

Call 370-3841 to register & receive room number. 

AutoCAD Level 2 

Nov 25 - Dec 11 (8 sess) Mon/Wed 6:30-9:30pm & Sat 9am-4pm 
$635 (2002F TTCD 542V 001) 

Inside Your Microcomputer 

Nov 19-30(6 sess) Tue/Thu 6:30-9:30pm & Sat 8:30am-3pm 
$275 (TTCM 611V F01) 

Mapping What's On Your Mind 

/ session Mon Oct 28 6:30-9:30pm $47 (2002F LNSK 505V) 

Travel Counselling - Introduction 

Saturday Nov 2 9am - 3pm $59 (2002FTRCT 991V) 

Email cering@camosun.bc.ca for information on any of these 
Continuing Education programs. 

Prefer to telephone? _ 

370-4565 BSCM, BSJI, LDCT, IESP and TRCT course codes 
370-4563 TTCM and TTCD 
370-3292 LNSK 

See the Fall 2002 Continuing Education 
calendar for other professional and 
personal development classes. 

Visit our website for registration options. 


WWW.CAMOSUN.BC.CA/CE 




outstanding community spirit 


UVic Blue and Gold Circle Award Winners 2002 

Front: (l-r) Salma Kahale, Krista Thompson, Maya Gislason, and Rodney Wilts 

Middle (l-r) Jordan Anderson,Tessa Campbell, Sandrine de Finney, Stephen MacDonald. 

Back (l-r) Stephen Kennedy, Danny Jaswal and Keith Bustard. 

Not present: Neelam Sandhu, Anika Louie. 
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ivwl UVic Blue and Gold Circle Awards 


University 
of Victoria 


High marks aren't limited to the classroom. UVic students also excel in the 
community, on sports teams and in the arts. If you know a UVic student who is 
both outstanding in the classroom and the community, consider nominating him or 
her for a Blue and Gold Circle Award. 


This award honours students who maintain high academic standards while 
performing community service, and/or participating in sports or the fine arts. 
Winners will be announced in the spring. 


To nominate a UVic student for a Blue and Gold Circle Award, call UVic's 
Student Awards and Financial Aid office at 721-8423. www.uvic.ca/safa 
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All events free unless otherwise indicated. For a complete list of events, see www.uvic.ca/events 


At the Galleries 

www.maltwood.uvic.ca or 721-6562 

China and Beyond: The Legacy of a Culture (until Dec. 24) An 
educational exhibition featuring art objects from the Vancouver 
Museum, the Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, the Maltwood Art 
Museum and Gallery, and private collections in British Columbia. 
Maltwood Gallery. 

Experiments in Blue: Watercolours (until Oct. 31) by Walter Riedel. 
McPherson Gallery. 


Thursday, October 17 

Seminar 8:45 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Multi-level and Federal Governance: 
The Experiences of Canada and the 
European Union. Univ. Centre, 
room A180. 721-4496 

BC Institute for Co-operative 
Studies Public Forum 1 p.m. Food 
Security and the Conscious Consumer. 
Seikatsu Club. Cadboro Commons, 
Campus Room. 472-4539 

Lansdowne Lecture 2:30 p.m. The 
Internet and Education: The Battle 
of Technology and Pedagogy. Dr. Peter 
Patrikis, Consortium for Language 
Teaching and Learning. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A304. 721-8294 

Hispanic & Italian Studies Reading 

4:30 p.m. A Reading of Spanish and 
Latin American Poetry. Victoria 
Mexican Circle Assn. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A201. 472-3650 

Women Scholars Lecture 7:30 p.m. 
One, Two, Three: New Ways (and New 
Things) to Count. Dr. Carla Savage, 
North Carolina State Univ. Strong 
Bldg., room 003. 721-7209 

Friday, October 18 

Seminar 8:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Multi-level and Federal Governance. 


For details, see 8:45 a.m. Oct. 17. 

Dean's Brown Bag Lunch Series 12- 

1:30 p.m. Toward an Agenda for 
Literacy and Health Research in 
Canada. Dr. Irving Rootman, UVic. 
Strong Bldg., room Cl 13.721-8050 

Lansdowne Lecture 2:30 p.m. The 
Internet and Education: The Human¬ 
ist Online. Dr. Peter Patrikis, Con¬ 
sortium for Language Teaching and 
Learning. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A204. 721-8294 

Geography Colloquium 3 p.m. 
Global Suburbs. Dr. Robert Fish¬ 
man, Univ. of Michigan. Cornett 
B145. 721-7327 


Saturday, October 19 

Seminar 8:30 a.m.-1:15 p.m. 
Multi-level and Federal Governance. 
For details, see 8:45 a.m. Oct. 17. 

Draft Campus Plan Open House 

11 a.m.-4 p.m. Cadboro Commons 
Conference Centre, Queenswood/ 
Arbutus room. 721-7591 

Vikes Men's Rugby vs. Ravens. 3 p.m. 
Wallace Field. Tickets available at 
event. 721-8406 

Computer Science Colloquium 3:30 
p.m. Venn Diagrams and Symmetric 
Chain Decompositions in the Boolean 


RING PUBLICATION SCHEDULE — FALL 2002 


Calendar items should be sent to UVic communications (Sedgewick 149, fax 
721-8955, e-mail ucom@uvic.ca) or entered into the online calendar (www. 
uvic.ca/events) by no later than 4 p.m. on the Wednesday prior to publication. 
When space is limited. The Ring reserves the right to shorten or not include a 
listing. Academic events are given the highest priority. For more information, 


call 721-7636. 

PUBLICATION DATE 

October 31 
November 14 
November 28 


COPY DEADLINE 

Oct. 23 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 20 


Lawyer & Notary Public 

* Ask about alternatives to costly litigation * 

4195 Shelbourne Street 

(two blocks north ofFeltham Rd.) 

Real Estate - Purchase/Sale/Mortgage 
Estate Litigation 

Wills & Estate Probate/Administration 
Power of Attorney/Representation 
Family Law - Divorce & Separation 
General Legal Advice & Referral 

Bob Reimer 721-2441 




Lansdowne Lecture 10:15 a.m. A 
Dissenting and Uncomfortable Voice: 
The Picaresque Novel in 16th- and 
17th-century Spain. Dr. Gethin 
Flughes, Univ. of Toronto. Univ. 
Centre, room A180. 721-7413 

World Affairs in Historical Perspect¬ 
ive Series 12-1 p.m. Brazils Elections 
and Options. Margo Matwychuk, 
UVic. Clearihue Bldg., room A215. 
721-7382 

CAPI Seminar 1 p.m. Reshaping 
Indonesian Democracy: The 
Challenges and Contributions of 
Civil Movements. Featuring several 
speakers from Indonesia. Cleari¬ 
hue Bldg, room C111. 721 -7020 

Vikes Women's Soccer vs. Univ. of 
Saskatchewan 6 p.m. Centennial 
Stadium. Tickets available at 
event. 721-8406 

John Albert Hall Lecture Series 

7:30 p.m. Dead Sea Scrolls: What 
Have We Learned About Scripture? 
Dr. Eileen Schuller, McMaster 
Univ. Centre for Innovative 
Teaching, room 105. 721-6695 

Vikes Men's Soccer vs. Univ. of 
Saskatchewan 8 p.m. Centennial 
Stadium. Tickets available at 
event. 721-8406 


Friday, October 25 

Public Administration Seminar 4 p.m. 

Local Government Systems: Compar¬ 
ing Canada and Japan. Kimiyoshi 
Toyama, Nihon Univ. Strong Bldg., 
room Cl 12. 721-8056 

Vikes Men's Basketball vs. Univ. of 
Alberta (Exhibition) 7 p.m. McKin¬ 
non Gym. Tickets available at event. 
721-8406 


Monday, October 28 

Lansdowne Lecture 12 p.m. The 

Hack and the Classic: Bram Stoker 
and the Writing of Dracula. Dr. 
Elizabeth Miller, Memorial Univ. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room Cl 10. 721-7316 

Draft Campus Plan Open House 

Noon-8 p.m. Student Union Bldg., 
Michele Pujol Room. 721-7591 

Royal Canadian Geographical Society 
Presentation 7:30 p.m. A Walk in the 
Wild. Charlie Russell, naturalist, 
journalist talks about his experiences 
with bears. Univ. Centre, Farquhar 
Auditorium. Tickets 386-6121 

Concert 8 p.m. Student Composers' 
Concert. MacLaurin Bldg., Phillip 
T. Young Recital Hall. 721-7903 


Tuesday, October 29 

World Affairs in Historical Perspec¬ 
tive Series 12-1 p.m. Rebuilding 
Afghanistan's Education System. Brish- 
khai Lund, UVic & Bob Beckett, 
Colwood Rotary. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A303. 721-7382 

Information Evening 6-7 p.m. 

Launch: New Faculty of Business 
Victoria Chapter. Meet new UVic 
business dean Dr. Ali Dastmalchian. 
Cadboro Commons Bldg., Haro 
Room. 472-4279 


Wednesday, October 30 

Second-Language Workshop & 
Seminar Series 4:30-6 p.m. Teaching 
Across the Atlantic. Cheryl Jones, 
Qualiteachers Company. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A215. 721-6634 

Economics Panel Debate 7-10 p.m. 
Topic: Kyoto Agreement. Featuring 
four panelists. Strong Bldg., room 
C103. 721-8532 


Lattice. Dr. Carla Savage, North 
Carolina State Univ. Engineering 
Office Wing, room 430.721-7300 


Monday, October 21 

Lansdowne Lecture 1 p.m. Christian 
and Muslim Architecture of the 
Middle Ages in Spain: A Cultural 
Engagement. Dr. Gethin Hughes, 
Univ. of Toronto. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A201. 721-7413 


Tuesday, October 22 

Blood Donor Clinic 10 a.m.^ p.m. 
(Also on Oct. 23, same hours, and 
Oct. 24,10 a.m.-3:30 p.m.) Student 
Union Bldg. Donor ID required. 
Michele Pujol room. 1-888- 
2DONATE 

Lansdowne Lecture (in Spanish,). 
10:30 a.m. Lo que posiblemente le 
diria Cervantes a Osama bin Laden 
si lo conociera. Dr. Gethin Hughes, 
Univ. of Toronto. Strong Bldg., 
room C108. 721-7413 

CEOR/SEOS Seminar 3:30 p.m. 
Water Quality, Climate Change, and 
Pacific Salmon Stocks: It's as Clear as 
Mud!Dr. John Smol, Queens Univ. 
Elliott Bldg., room 061.721-8848 

Hugh Alan MacLean Lecture in Legal 
History 7:30 p.m. Land, Power, the 
Law and the Dispossession of First 
Nations in B. C. Cole Harris, UBC. 
Fraser Bldg., room 158. 721-8150 


Wednesday, October 23 

Physics & Astronomy Colloquium 

3:30 p.m. Understanding Molecular 
Wires. George Kirczenow, SFU. 
Elliott Bldg., room 061.721-7700 

Second-Language Workshop and 
Seminar Series 4:30-6 p.m. 
Encouraging Multicultural Curriculum 
in the Classroom. Jennifer Plumridge, 
Sooke School District. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A215. 721-6634 

John Albert Hall Lecture Series 

7:30 p.m. What Have We Learned 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls? The 
Evidence and its Interpretation. Dr. 
Eileen Schuller, McMaster Univ. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 105. 721-6695 


Thursday, October 24 

Hispanic & Italian Studies Annual 
Colloquium 10 a.m. (continues Oct. 
25, 9:30 a.m.) Living on the Edge: 
Marginalization in the Hispanic and 
Italian World. Univ. Centre, room 
A180. 721-7413 


Saturday, October 26 

Concert 7 p.m. Diwali2002. Indian 
classical and semi-classical dances, 
and other musical entertainment. 
University Centre, Farquhar Audit¬ 
orium. (Tickets $10/8/6) 384-1521 


Sunday, October 27 

Vikes Women's Soccer vs. Univ. of 
Alberta 12 p.m. Centennial Sta¬ 
dium. Tickets available at event. 
721-8406 

Vikes Men's Soccer vs. Univ. of 
Alberta 2 p.m. Centennial Sta¬ 
dium. Tickets available at event. 
721-8406 


Lansdowne Lecture 7:30 p.m. Dracula: 
Fact or Fiction? Dr. Elizabeth Miller, 
Memorial Univ. Human & Social 
Dev. Bldg., room A240. 721-7316 

John Albert Hall Lecture Series 7:30 
p.m. Dead Sea Scrolls: What Have We 
Learned About Prayer and Worship? 
Dr. Eileen Schuller, McMaster Univ. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 105. 721-6695 


Thursday, October 31 

John Albert Hall Lecture Series 

7:30 p.m. Dead Sea Scrolls: What 
Have We Learned About Women? Dr. 
Eileen Schuller, McMaster Univ. 
Centre for Innovative Teaching, 
room 105. 721-6695 



RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
October 2002 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, UVic 
Board of Pension 
Trustees 



J. Mark Gouws, 

CFP, CLU, ChFC 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 







Age 55 60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

‘Minimum Payout 

$119 $139 

$167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$140,262 $119,867 $102,967 

$91,554 

$86,062 

$79,572 

$71,302 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years 

$931 

Total 5 year payout 

$55,860 



Income over 10 years 

$531 

Total 10 year payout 

$63,720 



Income over 15 years 

$388 

Total 15 year payout 

$69,840 


‘Based on best current guaranteed rate of 5.10%. Returns will vary depending 

on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments are available. 

Life Annuities: 







Male: 

Age 55 60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 







...payments cease at death 

$306 $332 

$378 

$423 

$450 

$507 

$621 

... 10 years guaranteed 

Female: 

$301 $322 

$357 

$386 

$400 

$431 

$470 

.. .payments cease at death 

$286 $305 

$340 

$375 

$396 

$442 

$524 

... 10 years guaranteed 

$284 $300 

$329 

$355 

$370 

$402 

$447 

Joint Life: lOyrs guaranteed 

$267 J276 

$300 

$323 

$336 

$372 

$421 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 



Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 




Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. If you would like a personalized illustration or a copy of 
"Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities" please phone or write: 402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W 1G2 
phone: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwell@solguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD ... building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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